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We have dwelt with delight on the admirable 
natural qualities of the Sweet Singer of Israel; the 
qualities that mankind, always and everywhere, have 
loved. And who has been so loved as this peerless 
son of Jesse? His name, David, is the synonym of 
Darling, and he surely was the darling of his father’s 
house, of his city, of his tribe, of the warlike host, of 
the King, of the royal Prince, and of the whole peo- 
ple of his race. 

But others have had genius, beauty, heroic devot- 
edness, the gifts of the poet and the singer, and yet 
have failed to be the blessing and the joy of their 
times that King David was. One writer cites Lord 
Byron as such a supremely gifted man, who failed to 
be any real blessing to the nation of his birth or to 
the age in which he lived. Hold their characters up, 
side, by side for a moment aud we see the great point 
of differentiation. “The Spirit of the Lord was with 
him.” And his religious sensibility was equal to his 
measure of Divine favor. The “God consciousness ” 
was strong with him through all his days of trial and 
proving. The supreme test of absolute power was 
now to be applied to this universal genius, this dar- 
ling of God and man. The simple record, so pitiless 
antl undisguised in its exposition of the life of 
the Second King of Israel, and his own voice of 
praise, joy, trust, thanksgiving, as well as of contri- 
tion, humility, deep repentance and prayer for resto- 
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ration is wonderfully preserved to mankind in the 
copious book of the psalmody of the Jewish worship. 
This book has shown its sincerity and its power that — 
has been the precious companion of deyout souls 
through all the long generations of man, from his 
days to our own. These Psalms were the inmost soul 
of the man whom Samuel could characterize as being 
“ after God’s own heart.” 

David at Hebron was not yet the elect of Israel. 
But his noble qualities, his generous and patriotic 
ardor in the cause of his stricken country, and the 
prudence and dignity of his bearing, must have soon 
won for him the enthusiasm of Judah (his tribe) now 
the leading tribe, in the general desolation, having 
almost alone escaped conquest by the Philistines. 
Abner, Saul’s cousin, and his Captain of the Host 
remains faithful to the fallen house, and wins back for 
Saul’s son, Eshbaal, the most of his father’s kingdom, 
except Judah. A dreadful civil war must waste the 
strength of Israel ere the people recognize their true 
monarch, and Abner is convinced of the incompe- 
tence of the son of Saul, and is ready to declare in 
favor of David. Abner falls by murder, as does the 
son of Saul, and the voice of all Israel salutes David 
as King. He is again anointed in this, his thirty- 
eighth year. The prophets and priests of his country 
are on his side, and all the men of wisdom hastened 
to acknowledge him. He soon wins the fastness of 
Jebas, the future Jerusalem, for his capital, and 
Mount Zion, the western hill of Jerusalem becomes 
the City of David. Jerusalem becomes the mountain 
throne of the son of Jesse. A splendid vantage 
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ground was this for a warnor king. The mountains | render to Jehovah the city, henceforth his own, lent 
were all around it as a bulwark ; Olivet was close at | additional vividness to the scene. The procession 
hand; Mizpeh was farther off; to the north lay | had approached the ramparts amid the chants of 
Gibeon of Saul and Ramah the home of Samuel and | Priests and Levites in alternate choirs, proclaiming 
the school of the prophets; away in the eastern hori- | the glory of Him who was drawing nigh, and the 
zon lay the purple hills of Moab. Concerning it, | purity required from all who ascend into His holy 


this is the rejoicing song of David (Psalms cxxii) : 
“Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem is builded as a city that is compact to- 
gether: whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the 
Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks 
unto thenameof the Lord. For there are set thrones 
of judgment, the thrones of the House of David. 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper 
that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces.” 

The King of Tyre enters into alliance with David, 
and sends him, down the coast, cedar timbers for the 
building of a royal palace on Mount Zion. The 
King’s house, in due time, arose. By its doorway 
was the Throne of Judgment, and upon this throne 
he ascended in state, and all men might approach 
him for justice and protection. A poet king was this, 
full of fire and fervor; strong in his affections, im- 
pulsive, heroic, ambitious, the most intense and the 
most gifted of the men of his age; did he escape the 
pollution of sin? Could he endure the test of un- 
restrained power, of adulation, and of the sunshine 
of unbroken prosperity ? 

Once more the Philistine host comes up to battle, 
but King David is able to hurl them back in such 


utter dismay, that they even leaye their poor idol | 


gods upon the stricken field, where they are burned 
by order of the king. David ascribes his victory to 
Jehovah. In due time the power of the cruel, en- 
slaving, ravaging Philistine is broken forever, and 
upon their land is laid the yoke of tribute to Israel. 
The powers of Egypt and of Assyria are broken and 
a Jewish Empire of good dimensions centers at Jeru- 
salem 

David feels the importance of centralizing the 
national worship. He prepares a sumptuous taber- 


hill. Then, as if addressing the warders on the walls, 
'a chorus demanded that the gates be thrown open. 
|‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, 
| ye everlasting doors; and the King of Glory shall 
/come in.’ The warders, hesitating, answer with the 
chant, ‘Who is this King of Glory? The reply 
/comes in triumphant strains, ‘The Lord of Hosts, 
| He is the King of Glory.’” Then in grand anti- 
/phonal choirs sweeps in the procession while the 
| Shepherd King again offers sacrifices, and the sacred 
| choirs unite in a magnificent Psalm of thanksgiving, 
| prayer and praise, and all the people say Amen! 

| This was indeed a glorious day for David, when 
‘he could thus install the national worship in’ his 
capital city. “Jehovah has come from Sinai into 
His Sanctuary.” The whole earth shall turn hither 
to see the solemn worship of the Most High. Princes 
shall come to Jerusalem from Egypt, and Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch forth her hands to God. 

Such were the splendid hopes, the great resolves, 
the devout aspirations of this triumphant day; and 
it must have seemed impossible to King David that 
he ever should fall into gross sin, or that he ever 
should do acts of cruel wrong by virtue of his sove- 

reign power. 

The tone of these great Psalms is not such that we 
need ascribe to him merely material ideas of the 
| Divine Personality, or that he weakly ascribed to 
| the Ark miraculous powers; but to common minds, 
| at this period of the history of man’s development, 
| spiritual ideas of the reality of that great, comfort- 
ing, sustaining, upholding Divine, Spiritual Essence 
that only the most spiritual and enlightened of the 
Sons of Men can yet attain to, were very rare. 

| We know but very little of David’s religious coun- 
| sellors, Nathan and Gad. But it must be safe to 


nacle on Mount Zion, summons a national assembly | attribute to Nathan great boldness and singleness of 
and invites all the tribes to attend the removal of | heart, in the cause of righteousness. He who sang 
the Ark of the Covenant from Kirjath-jearim, on the | in the joy of his heart that goodness and mercy had 
outskirts of the hills of Judah to the City of David. | followed him all the days of his life, and who felt the 
The people were to gather at Kirjath-jearim, to bring | assurance that he should dwell in the House of the 
up thence the Ark to the Mountain-City, henceforth | Lord forever falls into terrible crime that seems inex- 
to be the Sanctuary of all Israel. | piable as well as shameful. Nathan comes to his 

The Poet King is believed to have prepared the | throne of judgment with his parable of the little ewe 
Ps. xxiv for this great ceremonial occasion. Nearly | lamb. The king recognizes the sin which the prophet 
1,000 of the most eminent Priests and Levites, with | seems to attribute to one of his people, and pronounces 
the great civic and military leaders were appointed | fierce retribution against the man who had no pity. 
to take part in the solemnity. Borne on staves by With stern and solemn emphasis the seer checks 
Levites comes the Ark, and the cry rises from the | him in his‘denunciation with the word “Thou art 
Host: Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest: Thou and the | the man!” and that the king shall not fail to see and 
Ark of Thy strength. Then, after sacrificial offer-| feel the extent of his transgression, he tells him 
ings, the vast procession moves on amidst flourishes | plainly: “Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite with 
of trumpets, blown by mighty men of valor. The | the sword and hast taken his wife to be thy wife.” 
turbaned Priests and white-robed Levites follow in | David’s swift repentance was characteristic of his 
long array, the musicians and poets, the dignitaries | warm, passionate nature, and the speedy death of his 
and princes and the king himself, wearing the long | little child, he appears to have felt to be in the nature 
white ephod of the high priest, and bearing his harp. | of a judgment upon his sin. He was now about fifty 
And so with solemn rejoicings and sacred song comes and his life according to the standards of the age had 
the Ark to Jerusalem. Geikie thus describes its | been noble, free from base crime; but now the hero 
entrance into the gates: “A formal summons to sur-| king was dishonored before God and man. The 
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famous LI Psalm, expresses his deep humiliation and | of the magnates of the east, and is not regarded 
sense of guilt. “Createin me” he entreats “a clean |as infringing seriously the law of righteousness. 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. | Slowly indeed does mankind advance in ethical ideas 
Cast me not away from thy presence, and take not | and ever the tendency is backward, as men neglect 





thy holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy | 
of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy free 
Spirit . . . Deliver me from blood guiltiness, O God, 
of my salvation. ... Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt | 
offerings. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; | 
a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not | 
despise.” 

We know that in time the penitent king did find 
the peace of God, and that he did retain the confi- 
dence and trust of the elders in Israel, and the loyal 
love of his people. It was in his very nature to be | 
beloved. The hero king, the leader and ministrant in 
the public worship of Jehovah, the splendid Psalmist, 
whose songs of triumph, of trust, of ascription, of re- 
pentance and of thanksgiving, have edified the Church 
of God through all the succeeding ages, was a man of 
more varied gifts, perhaps, than any other in all his- 
tory. And it has been seen that his character, “the 
beloved of the people” has clung to his memory 
through all the generations. 

No weapon formed against him could prosper. It 
is a Jewish tradition that the King of Moab, broke 
the trust which David had reposed in him, and put 
to death the aged parents confided to his charge. 
(Stanley.) A swift, terrible war follows, which 
exterminates one-third of the nation of Moab, and 
reduces the remainder to subjection, astonishing 
the surrounding peoples. An insult, a jesting | 
indignity to an embassy turns the sword of King | 
David against the Kingdom of Ammon, and that 
people are utterly overthrown and exterminated | 
with what seems to us the most dreadful cruelty. | 
We cannot account for such deeds, much less justify | 
them, but the destruction of a seat of Moloch wor- | 
ship was really in the interests of civilization and 
perhaps needful for the right progress of ideas of | 
spiritual truth and righteousness. The god Moloch 
was a hideous, hollow colossal image of brass. The 
body was of human form, with the head of a bull, 
and was of the nature of a furnace. On occasions of 
worship, a fire was kindled in the interior until the 
idol glowed with heat. Then into the outstretched 
arms of Moloch were placed little tender babes— 
beloved of human hearts. The anguish of the heat 
caused the child in its struggles to fall into the lap 
of the idol where the heat was yet greater, the parents 
standing by and endeavoring to soothe their little ones 
they could not save. Many hundreds were sacrificed 





at times, and [ know not that the revolting notions 
of undeveloped man, concerning the acceptable | 
service of the Infinite Ruler were ever more hideously 
displayed. It was not in the power of King David, | 
if he ever so earnestly desired, to raise this savage 
race to the level of Jehovah worship. Their des- 
truction may have seemed a religious necessity. | 
The polygamy of David was a variation from 
honored customs in Israel, and it was the center from 
which arose many sins and many sorrows. But we 
must conceive of him as he was—an oriental despot | 
in an age when such sin as that of polygamy was the | 
special prerogative of kings. It is yet the privilege | 


to consult the Divine Oracle in the heart and depend 
on priestly rather than heavenly guidance. 

The numerous family of the king was divided into 
many households, and among them occurred wrongs, 
quarrels, and at length murder, of which the due 
punishment seams to the Father King, well nigh 
impossible. His estrangement from the beloved 
Absalom, the revolt of the wayward favorite, and 
then the terrible heart sorrow that followed the death 
of the rebel prince are very familiar. His doom it 
was to flee from his royal house in Jerusalem, and 
retreat, weeping and wailing, from his regal seat and 
then only to be restored to his rightful place by 
a sorrow that crushed and humbled him more than did 
any other reverse and misfortune. Did he think, as he 
rested in the little fortress city beyond the Jordan, 
of the dark stains that sullied and defaced his career 
—he the beloved of Jehovah, gifted with every noble 
affection, every heroic impulse, spiritual insight, pro- 
phetic light and the blessed capability of seeing him- 
self in the darkest times, in his true colors. He who was 
called the man after God’s own heart had sins enough, 
and black enough. Says Stanley, “His prayers are the 
simple expressions of one who loathes sin because he 
has been acquainted with it, who longs to have truth in 
his innermost self, to have hands thoroughly clean, 
to make a fresh start in life with a spirit free, just 
and new.” His “ repentance” was change of life 
and mind, and he is so far above the materialism of 
his age, that he does not seek to expiate crime by 
the sacrifices of the Levitical ritual. 

Says Carlyle, “ What are faults, what are the out- 
ward details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the 
remorse, temptations, the often baffled never ended 
struggle of it be forgotten? .... David’s life and 
history, is written for us in those Psalms of his, I 
consider the Psalter to be the truest emblem ever 
given us of a man’s moral progress and warfare here 
below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the 
faithful struggle of an earnest human soul toward 
what is good and best. Struggle often bafifled—sore 
baffled—driven as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle 
never ended, ever with tears, repentance, true uncon- 
querable purpose, begun anew ” (“ Heroes and Hero= 
worship.” ) 

The prophets Nathan and Gad remained his friends 
and counsellors until the days came when old and 
stricken in years, he blessed and admonished his 
sp:endidly gifted son Solomon, his appointed successor 
and laid down his head in death—“ he slept with his 
fathers and was buried in the city of David.” 

He had reigned over Israel 40 years; seven years 
in Hebron ; and thirty and three in Jerusalem. To 
his successors he left a kingdom reaching from the 
head waters of the Orontes and Euphrates on the 
north, to the wilderness of Paran on the south, and 
from the River of Egypt and the Great Sea on the 
east, to stately Tadmor in the Syrian sands on the 
west. 8. R. 


Gop offers to every mind its choice between truth 
and repose.—R. W. Emerson.. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF THE LIFE 


AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF RUTH 
ANNA LINDLEY. 


Continued from page 130. 


About the middle of the Fourth month I returned 
home, and soon after was invited to a wedding, and 
being again in a very thoughtless state, was pleased 
with the thought of having an opportunity of dis- 
playing my fine clothes; but a few nights before the 
wedding I had a dream which made considerable 
impression upon my mind. The next day, sitting 
with a near connection with whom I was very inti- 
mate, I related it to her, and told her I believed 
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firmation which above all things I desired, my pray- 
ers were put up in secret, when a little strength was 
| afforded, that I might be rightly directed. But, oh, 

| I knew not what to do or which way to turn myself 
for peace of mind. 

One day, being in great distress, my endeared 
mother came to the door of my chamber, [ opened it, 
she came in, and seeing my situation she knelt down 
and prayed fervently for my preservation. At an- 
other time she came to me in my chamber, and being 
in great agony, I threw my arms around her and 


| asked her what I should do; she told me there was 


| no necessity for my being so greatly distressed, as I 
was young and innocent. But still my dress feeling 


there would shortly be adeath in the family. While | very great burden to me, and through fear of run- 
we were conversing together there seemed to be a/| ning too fast, greatly affected me, and one day being 
cloud or mist which overshadowed me, and I felt as | retired I threw myself’ upon my knees and took up 
if I were raised off the chair; I believe I was insensi- | the Bible which lay by the bedside, scarce knowing 
ble at that moment to everything around me, my | what I did, and opened upon this passage: “ Put off 
countenance changed, and my cousin in some sur- | thy ornaments, that I may know what to do with 
prise asked what was the matter. I told her I felt | thee.” I also had a dream which further confirmed 
very strange, and burst into a flood of tears. Whenj|me. I thought! was at the point of death, and there 
a little recovered I told her if nothing happened to | seemed no help for me, and being in great agony I 
myself or in the family never to mention the situa- | covenanted with the Almighty that if he would spare 
tion I had been in. My mind then became very | me a little longer there was nothing which was re- 


awfully impressed with the thoughts of death and 
the necessity of being prepared. On the succeeding 
day I heard of the decease of a little cousin who died 
of a short illness, and when we were assembled to 
attend the burial, two children out of one family 
were carried by the door, who died of the same dis- 
ease. All these things had a tendency deeply and 
awfully to impress my mind; I seemed in a state of 
amazement and distress and willing to deliver myself 
up to the Lord, but knew not what step to take; ali 
was dark and gloomy before me. 

May I never forget the night I passed after this 
funeral; a thick veil of darkness seemed to cover 
me, and the terrors of an angry God encompassed me 
about. A near relation slept with me, who had taken 
a serious turn some time before; she spoke encour- 
agingly to me, but alas! my mind was not in a state 
to receive it. 

The next day my parents came home, having been 
absent some time; I shed abundance of tears, they 
attributed it to the deep sympathy I had for my 
afflicted relations, not knowing the real cause. 


The young woman whose wedding I had been in- | 


vited to was married according to appointment, but 
I felt no disposition to attend the marriage, being 


sorely distressed ; but the day after I paid her a visit, | 


although | scarce knew what I was about. For six 
weeks I experienced a state of deep conflict and ex- 
ercise; my dress became very burdensome to me, 


and the fear of not having stability deterred me from | 


changing it. 

In the course of that time I spent a week with 
some Methodist relations; their minister came while 
I was there, and I attended their meeting, with which 
I was much pleased, my mind being in a very tender 
state. They also invited me to their clazs-meeting, 
but I did not feel the same unity with that; how- 
ever, I believed them to be a seeking people, and 
became greatly attached to them, and thought I 


quired of me but what I would give up to, through 
His grace assisting me, and that the remainder of my 
days should be dedicated to His service. Immedi- 
ately after I made this covenant I thought I saw 
myself recovered, and in a plain garb very neat and 
| simple. 
| Shortly after this I attended a general meeting at 
Uwehland, Pa., and preparatory thereto and secretly 
{as I could, I took the trimming off one of iny plainest 
| silk gowns and cut the trail off. I had alsoa black 
bonnet made without much trimming, which I wore 
instead of my hat and feathers. There was a con- 
siderable number of young girls in company going 
to meeting, and I endeavored to appear cheerful, but 
| my heart was secretly engaged in cries to the Lord, 
that I might hear something that would be confirm- 
ing to me, for I was then wavering whether or not I 
|; should join the Methodists. We accordingly went 
| to meeting, and soon after I sat down a deep exercise 
| covered my spirit, and after some time dear William 
Savory got up and spoke so exactly to my state that 
my heart was much broken and my spirit contrited 
within me. 

We lodged that night at a Friend 





’s house, where 
dear William was also, who, with some other Friends, 
remarking our appearance to be in the gay line, 
wondered a little at our being there upon such an 
| occasion, but upon our telling them it was from a 
|desire of attending the general meeting, they, in a 


pleasant way, expressed their approbation and spoke 
encouragingly to us. 

After returning from this meeting the weight and 
necessity of putting ona plain dress seemed to increase, 
and one evening most of the family having gone from 
home, I sent to the shop for some plain gauze, and 
with a darning needle made a little round-eared cap. 
Next morning I arose early, but did not leave my 
chamber until the family had nearly all breakfasted, 
being upon my knees and earnestly petitioning to be 





would join the Society, but after my return home | rightly directed, after which I felt most easy to leave 
still feeling some doubt and not that peace and con- | off my cushion and put on the capI had made. When 
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I went down stairs my father and mother and little 
nephew were sitting at the table, and as I entered 
the room my father viewed me in such a manner that 
somewhat affected me, and I was obliged to retire a 
few minutes to give vent to my tears, in which time 
my father left the room, and I took my seat at the 
table, but a small portion of breakfast served me. 
My little nephew fixed his eyes on me in silent aston- 
ishment at the alteration ; however I was favored to 
keep in a degree of quiet, although it was indeed a 
deep trial to me to be thus exposed to the observa- 
tions and remarks of my connections and acquaint- 


ances, but my dear sisters and brothers continuing to | 


treat me with their wonted affection and respect my 
heart was, I trust, made measurably thankful. As 
I jabored under a very heavy affliction from an in- 
flammation in my eye by a cold taken some time 
before I changed my dress, which became settled, 
from not taking necessary care when I left off my 
cushion, and my health appearing to decline from the 
great exercise of my mind, my parents sent me to 
the Yellow Springs, Chester co., Pa., where I spent 
four weeks. It happened to be at the time of the 
harvest frolic, and being persuaded by some company 
who were there for their health, I went to see them 
dance; but, oh! the distress of mind which I felt 
when entering the dancing-room I cannot describe ; 
I seemed as if I was in a fire, and could not stay 
many minutes, but walked in the balcony, and 
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also appeared in supplication, in one part of which 
my mind was so struck with the belief that I should 
be called into the work of the ministry that it caused 
me to tremble from head to foot. After meeting I 
invited him home with me, and he having some little 
recollection of me from seeing me at Uwchland some 
time before, accepted the invitation, and presented 
me with a little book, for which I was very grateful, 
not for the value of the book, but as it was given as 
a token of regard from one to whom I felt my spirit 
nearly united. The next Fourth-day he proposed 
being at the Monthly Meeting at Exeter, whither my 
dear mother and I went and attended the meeting 
for worship, and a memorable season it was io me. 
As we returned home it seemed to me as though the 
face of Nature was changed, and I saw a large field 
of labor opened, and that the work was not to be 
done in a day nor a month, but that it was a gradual 


| progressive work and must go step by step, for I had 


begun to conclude after I had altered my gay ap- 
pearance and given up all those vain amusements of 
which I was wont to partake, feeling a degree of 
peace therein that the work was completed and I had 
nothing further to do, and so was in danger of taking 
up a false rest. 

But He who begun the work did not leave me 
here, but caused a renewed visitation of His love to 
be extended through this dear instrument. He came 
in late on Fourth-day evening and lodged, and in 


shortly after left the company and retired to my | the morning before we parted had a solemn opportu- 
chamber, where I gave vent to many tears and earn- | nity with us, in which season he addressed me by 
estly besought forgiveness for what I had done, after | name, imparting much counsel and encouragement if 


which I felt a little quiet. The Springs did not 
prove effectual in restoring my eye, though my health 
was considerably mended. 

In the fall it was thought necessary for me to go to 
Philadelphia and call a consultation of physicians, as 
my friends were apprehensive lest I should lose the 
sight unless something could be done. The doctors 
proposed to scarify it, and I felt a willingness to 
submit to the operation, nor have I any doubt but 
this heavy affliction was in Divine wisdom to wean 
my affections from the world; but kind Providence 
did not suffer the operation to be performed, for 
although they came many times with instruments in 
their pockets, my eye was never in a proper state to 
receive it. I continued to suffer extreme pain with 
it at times for a year, great part of which I was 
under care of physicians. But after a time being 
favored to seek Him from whom all true help 
cometh, and my dependence withdrawn from those 
physicians of no value, in a firm reliance that the 
Lord would restore me in His own time, I became 
resigned. And forever blessed be His holy name, He 
was indeed pleased to restore me without the aid of 
any human assistance; for as He is often pleased to 
afflict for wise purposes, so He is graciously pleased 
to restore when those purposes are fulfilled. 

Soon after my return from the city in the fall, W. 
Savory visited Pottstown meeting, and I happened to 
be there. He appeared largely in testimony and 
spoke so exactly to my state, and his doctrine carried 
such an evidence with it that I could no longer doubt 
the principle, and since that time do not remember 
ever to have omitted an opportunity which was put 
into my power of attending Friends’ meetings. He 


faithfulness was kept to on my part, telling me that 
the passage through this life was known even by the 
most experienced to be a continual warfare, which 
sealed truth I have been feelingly sensible of; but a3 
it was the first time I ever had been so singularly 
spoken to, it affected me much. 

I had some time before this memorable visit from 
William Savory been greatly exercised about my 
music, for having a particular fondness for it, and 
making considerable proficiency therein, I could not 
give it up until it was absolutely required. After 
this renewed visitation it seemed to be like the for- 
bidden fruit, and I dared not to touch it, but not 
being thoroughly satisfied whether it would be wholly 
required of me to give up, 1 wished to be rightly 
directed, and one night going to bed under the im- 
pression, I dreamed I was playing, and as I touched 
the strings they broke under my fingers, which, with 
the feeling that attended my mind, convinced me the 
time was fully come for me to part with this idol, 
which, though a long and continued cross, I was 
enabled to take it up. 


To be continued, 


<-ttesseiiiealpeaipaainiaieeensent 

THE two essential instincts of humanity are the 
love of order and the love of kindness. By the love 
of order the moral energy is to deal with the earth, 
and dress it and keep it, and to deal with all rebel- 
lious and dissolute forces in lower creatures, and in 
ourselves. By the love of kindness the moral energy 
is to deal rightly with all surrounding life. So shall 
every passion have full strength. and yet be abso- 
lutely under control.—John Ruskin. 
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THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 


In every case, a man’s moral status depends on 
his leading love, his choice of an object to live for. 
For his love or choice determines, first, the effect 
which outward things will have on his mind; and, 
next, the inward order or quality of his life. There 
are two ways of taking the world: to every one, it is 
a school of nobleness or baseness. The same sun | 
which softens the wax will harden the clay. 

Everything with which we have to do must pro- 
duce some inward effect. What sort of effect depends 
on what we are. Heart-strings, like harp-strings, | 
give out sounds; and the sounds depend not merely | 
‘on what touches them, but on their own quality and | 
tension. Ifone suffers and sings while another suffers | 
and groans, there must be some inward difference. | 
If one is influenced for good and another for ill by 
the same events, there must be some inward differ- | 
ence. And if one touches others for healing and 
another touches them for hurt, one for blessing and 
another for cursing, there must be some inward differ- 
ence. On the sands of the desert the sun shines and 
the rain falls, but the sands never answer with green 
blades nor bright blossoms; while a few miles away 
spread the gardens of paradise! Is the difference in 

e sun and the rain? 

Do you ever wonder why there are so many | 








damaged-looking men and women? Every day, you | = 


meet dozens of elderly people in whose face there is | 
no clear intelligence,—their features wooden or | 
animalish, their eyes muddy or false. Yet they were | 
once bright and young as you are; they were visited, | 
as you are, by rays of the true light ; they heard, as | 
you now do, the soft calls of truth and duty; they | 
dreamed, as you dream, of great and good things to | 
come. And they had moments of serious thought 
and high resolve. Their friends thought them pro- | 
mising: they stepped forth into life with careless | 
confidence. All these damaged old people are so many | 
once young people who have failed. 
What are the causes of failure? Possibly, some | 
of them are victims of blighting misfortune or in- | 
justice ; possibly, some of them passed through their 
early years without adequate guidance, wise instruc- 
tion, or- kindly encouragement. But multitudes | 
have failed from unfaithfulness to themselves; from | 





neglect of every-day advantages,—always from some 
inward defect. : 


resolution. 


| wait to construct our theological creed. 
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identical with the love of God, the supreme and con- 
trolling law, the central interest and the fountain of 
motives. Thus, everything will help us toward the 
perfect life. We shall do better than keep ourselves 
decent; we shall be purer and truer than the world 
asks us to be; we shall require of ourselves a higher 
standard than our best friends expect. We shall be 
continually transformed by the renewing of our 
minds, 

You have read the legend of Basle, the good monk, 
who was sent to hell; but no fire could burn him and 
no evil spirit could torment him, because he carried 
heaven with him. This story hints the true object 
of life; the secret of peace of mind amid all trials 
and losses; the secret also of moral safety amid all 
temptations and exposures. The main question is 
not, “ What is to become of us?” but “ What are we 
to become?” Nor is the answer difficult. We need 
not wrestle painfully with questions of doctrine, nor 
If we are 
simply faithful,—if we follow the light that God gives, 
if we are humble enough to learn from all sources, 
and yet firmly true to reason and conscience,—we 
cannot miss the road: we shall move toward our 
true place in the universe. We shall be safe and 
sound wherever we are, “in this world, that one, and 
this vast forever.” —C. G. Ames, in Christian Re- 
gister. 





EDUCATIONAL. 

THE NECESSITY OF HEART CULTURE 
FECT EDUCATION. 

The subject of “ higher education ” has awakened 
in my wind a lively interest and much deep feeling, 
and I will ask your indulgence for a few thoughts in 
relation to it. 

1st. What constitutes higher education ? 

2d. Higher education considered as including 
heart culture. 

3d. The effect of higher education upon us in all 
the duties and relations of life. 

In its usual acceptance and application, “ higher 


education” is supposed to mean a fuller and more 
thorough knowledge of books, sciences, and the gen- 





' eral improvement of the mind. But moving on into 
an indolent moral habit,—a habit of not heeding the | 


gentle monitions of reason and conscience; from a | 


our second thought, “ higher education considered as 
including heart culture,” do we not realize that all 


the books in the world will not let us into the know- 


. . . ; . | ledge of our hearts unless we take them there our- 
None of us can live well by an occasional good | 


Everything depends on storing up in | 


selves by meditation? Christianity advises us that 
we were placed in the world to develop character, to 


yourselves a great and ever-increasing fund of moral | unfold our powers, to grow in moral strength. We 
wer, which shall be always available to sustain you | estimate life aright, we understand its dignity and its 


‘ In carrying out your better pu 
steadily to the ideal by which 


— and to hold you | toil, only when we judge it by this Christian standard. 
od ever draws and | And the “ effect of higher education upon us in all 


leads you toward the summits. Unless we are willing | the duties and relations of life” is seen in this—that 


to live as moral tramps, on the brink of inward 
verty and misery, we must invest our all in this 


igher business, so that every transaction of life shall | 


yield us spiritual income. 


it reveals the grandeur of common life and humble 
virtues ; that it throws an infinite value into the 
smallest actions; that it transfers our gaze from the 


, scale of the deed to the spirit of the deed; that it 


Nothing is secure till we are established in right | makes the circumstances of small account, and the 


habits, rooted and grounded in heavenly principles. 
We want to become fixed and unchangeably good. 


This comes from making this love of good, which is | love will bring the disciple’s reward. It shows ug 


motive all—showing us that a cup of cold water given 
in the name of a disciple and from the impulse of 
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that great principles are tested best by the perform- 
ance of small duties, and that the spiritual develop- 
ment which is the real end of life is better attained 
by continual discipline than by great achievements. 
It is easier to fulfill the greatest than the smallest 
task. It is easier to perform the moral deed which 
the world must witness, than to crush the small 
temptation which comes in our private hours and 
which the,world can never know. He is the moral 
hero who can go through the day and feel that he 
has been faithful to every call of every moment and 
has lived in Christian relations with every man 
whom he has met. 

For the keenest intellect that ever thought, for 
the finest genius that ever refreshed the heart of the 
world, it is a triumph brilliant enough to keep the 
hours true, to fulfill the obligations of daily life, to 
refrain from slander, to be resigned in sorrow, and 
to remember the poor. It was said of the great 
orator and philosopher, Edmund Burke, that a 
stranger could not stand under a shed with him for 
five minutes during a summer shower without know- 
ing he was in company with a great genius. The 
power of the man would reveal itself in his casual 
talk. 

And so the purity and power of a trained and 
vigorous virtue depends not on the occasion, but will 
disclose itself in the slightest and most trivial act. 
We may learn a beautiful lesson on the moral worth 
of small duties by observing the method of nature— 
the wisdom of God in the outward world. Men of 
science are continually surprised to find how the 
most astonishiug results are crowded into‘avd im- 
plied in the narrowest compass. Examine ‘the 
structure and observe the growth of a single wild 
violet. Astronomy, geology, and chemistry are all 
written in its fibres, buds, and stems. I¢ lives by 
the action of laws that are equally essential to the 
existence of the great globe itself. The care for the 
bursting flower is as wise as the forces displayed in 
the rolling star. Omnipotent skill is stamped on 
the infinitely small as on the infinitely great. We 
attain the summit of Christian excellence when we 
obey the instruction of nature, and learn in the com- 
mon acts of every day to manifest the beauty of a 
spiritual character, to leave in trifling duties the im- 
press of a noble soul, and to reflect on common life 
the radiance of a pure and holy nature. It is the 
noblest character that can be gentle in provocation, 
pious in business, patient in sickness, and faithful to 
the humble duties of obscurity. Beauty of soul, like 
the beauty of a statue, results from the complete 
symmetry of the smallest parts, and it is minute care 
and perpetual discipline alone that can bring the 
spirit to that standard. 

“ Why waste time on such trifles?” said a friend 
to Michael Angelo, who consumed weeks in the finish 
of a muscle or the form of anear. “ Itis these trifles 
that constitute perfection,” replied the artist, “and 
perfection is no trifle.” The perfect character is the 
character of Jesus, who fulfilled the greatest mission 
in the humblest walk, and showed to the world that 
the simplest experience may become radiant with a 
heavenly beauty when hallowed by a spirit of con- 
stant love to God and man. “ Whence, then, cometh 
wisdom ? and where is the place of understanding ? Be- 
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hold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to 
depart from evil is understanding.” 

“ And further, by these, my son, be admonished ; 
of making books there is no end, and much study is 
a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Fear God and keep His com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man. For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it 
be evil."—M. R. Griffith, in the Student. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND: Thy welcome letter with its 
early news of the intended union of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer and Journal was received. The change will, 
I trust, give us a good, strong and lively paper that 
will do its full part in arousing and sustaining -inte- 
rest in our Society and its principles. Certainly, 
there is a renewed interest that is very comforting, 
and my limited travels have added to the conviction 
that the times are ripe for the opening of a new era 
of aggressive presentation of our faith and its funda- 
mental doctrine of a Divine or Spiritual nature in 
man to which truth and wisdom are revealed by 
God’s power. 

We hope the new paper will soon contract its title 
to “ The Intelligencer-Journal,’ and maintain the 
excellent literary standard of the former without 
losing the greater freedom of the latter. 

While containing matter suitable to present to the 
best educated minds in and out of our Society, regard- 
ing our principles, testimonies and work, encourage 
as much as is right, the simpler communications that 
bring news of local interest, and the inquiries and 
experiences of minds yet in the morning of their 
religious growth. 


Chicago, Fourth mo. 7th, 1885. 





THou expressed an apprehension that in some 
quarters there is a tendency to press questions of 
doctrine. 

If we look back through history, especially church 
history, as it has come down to us, including what 
we have seen in our own time, we can clearly per- 
ceive that differences and coritentions about doctrines 
have been one of the most formidable hindrances to 
the progress of true religion. They have introduced 
confusion of language so that the workmen (professed 
teachers) cannot understand each other ; hence, much 
that is intended for good, is too often marred upon 
the wheel and the moral fabric lies in ruins. There 


| is little hope of things being much better until each 


one is concerned to build over against his own house, 

and to sweep before his own door. We have little 

need of doctrines any faster than they originate in 

our own experience. 8. P. G. 
Farmington, Fourth mo. 5th, 1885. 





OLp AcE.— When life has been well spent, age is a 
loss of what it can well spare. But the central 
wisdom, which was old in infancy, is young in four- 
score years, and dropping off obstructions, leaves in 
happy subjects the mind purified and wise.— Emerson. 
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RE.icious ExPERtENcEs.—When we read of the 
religious experiences of those who have passed through 
much suffering in mind before witnessing Divine 
favor, we are very apt to do great injustice to our- 
selves, if our own awakening has been of a less 
marked character. 

It is necessary for us, before passing judgment, to 
consider the important fact, that temperament has 
much to do with individual experience; that while, 
generally speaking, “what happens to one happens to 
all,” the way that we are impressed by the truths of 
the Gospel varies, with as much diversity, as do our 
traits of character or our physical peculiarities. 

The tendency to judge others by our own stan- 
dards, was exhibited in the days of the Master, and 
it called forth a reprimand that the Church has been 
slow in comprehending. “We saw one casting out 
demons in thy name, ard he followeth not with us, and 
we forbade him, because he followed not us.” This 
proscriptive spirit manifested by one of his chosen 
disciples gave opportunity to Jesus to explain what 
is required to constitute a follower, and to show that 
even a cup of water offered in his name shall not lose 
its reward. Then the looking after “the mint, anise 
and cummin,” to the neglect of “the weightier mat- 
ters,” so condemned in the earlier time, has continued 
to mar the usefulness and harmony of the Church 
through all the centuries of its existence, and is en- 


tirely at variance with the fundamental doctrine of 


the Society of Friends. Yet there is no branch of 











| 


| 


into the far country of sin and estrangement that is 
brought to the condition of want and sorrow. 

It is given to every soul to know what the Lord 
requires, and as He who is our great exemplar, by 
obedience to the witness for truth within himself, 
proved his sonship, so let all who value the lessons 
of his life follow him, in obedience to the same Di- 
vine requirings that gave him power to become the 
Son of God. 

$+ <———__- 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE Society OF Frrenps.—The 
question of membership as it affects the children of 
the Society is claiming much consideration in several 
branches of our Yearly Meeting, the desire being, to 
so modify the discipline as to make the birthright 
members, responsible for the privilege after they are of 
suitable age to decide for themselves, also to devise 
some plan by which children born of mixed mar- 
riages may have the birthright. This has led to an 
examination of the original status of membership, 
and as many of the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 
may not be familiar with this part of our early his- 
tory we have thought it would be an advantage to 
those interested to have the subject presented. 

The extract is taken from “ A Dissertation on the 
Views of George Fox Concerning Christian Disci- 

line” appended to Janney’s “ Life of George Fox.” 


‘Monthly Meetings are authorized by the discipline 
to admit into membership those who are convinced of 
the principles of Friends, after having appointed a 
committee to confer with them concerning the motives 
of their application, and to inquire into their moral 
characters. 

“‘The greater part of the my. however, is com- 
posed of those who are members by birthright; and 
this regulation having been much censured by some 
appears to demand an attentive examination. The 
chief grounds of objection are, that birthright mem- 


the Christian Church that has held with greater in-| bership, even when followed by a guarded and reli- 


sistence the idea that unity consists in conformity to 
the usages and peculiarities of our predecessors. While 
we have not forgotten that justice, mercy and faith 
are the weightier matters of the law of spiritual life, 
we have been too prone to judge one another in the 
less important concerns. 

The word of encouragement goes forth to all who 
have in any measure been led to consider the jclaims 
of religion (and who has not?) that they receive the 
truth in the way of its manifestation to the inner 
consciousness. It may break upon the soul gently 
as the summer dawn, first as the faint streak upon 
the horizon, but growing brighter and brighter “unto 
the perfect day.” It is for the soul to cherish each 
tiny ray of truth, as it is*presented. There is great 
comfort for him who is not conscious of having ever 
left “the Father’s house,” in the words of the para- 
ble, “thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.” It is he that has taken his portion and gone 


gious education, does not confer grace, and cannot of 
itself make anyone a member of the true Church of 
Christ. And, moreover, that persons who become in 
this way members of a religious society, may rely upon 
it to their own injury, like those Jews who said, ‘‘ have 
we not Abraham for our father?’ Thus, itis asserted 
many will grow up to be merely moral men and women 
without vital religion, “ having the form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof ;’’ and being employed 
in the administration of the discipline, they will intro- 
duce into the church a state of lifeless formality. 

‘“‘Tt must be admitted that these objections are not 
without weight, but I think they are over-balanced by 
the following considerations: 

‘First. Although a birthright in a religious society 
cannot confer grace, yet we believe children are born 
in a state of innocence; and if they die in this state, 
they will be received into the mansions of bliss, 
—, to the declaration of the blessed Jesus ; 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ If 
they are fit for heaven, are they not worthy to be con- 
sidered members of the Church? 

“Secondly. Under the Mosaic Law, the children of 
Israelites inherited the religious privileges of their 
parents, receiving in their flesh the seal of the cove- 
nant; and likewise in nearly all denominations of 
Christians, the children of members are baptized by 








Church, and their acceptance of salvation through 
Christ. ’ 


‘* Now it is evident that neither the Jewish rite, nor 


the baptismal ceremony, can of itself confer the gift | 


of Divine grace, nor secure a holy life. They are, at 
best, only visible signs, expressive of an invisible 
grace, which, according to the doctrines of Friends, is 
offered to the acceptance of all, for ‘ the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men.’ 
Therefore, in classing as members all the children of 
members, and in rejecting the ceremony of water- 
Sapa, the Society acts consistently with its princi- 
ples. 

“The Jewish custom of birth-right membership, 
was evidently retained in the primitive Christian 
Church, for the Apostle Paul writes to the Corinthians, 
concerning Christians married to unbelievers, ‘ ‘The 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife by the husband: else were your 
children unclean, but now are they holy.’ 
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sprinkling, to indicate their initiation into the visible | by Friends’ ceremony, Francis Lewis, Jr., and Emily 


Corlies, both of Delaware co., Pa. 








DEATHS. 


CONKLIN.—On Third month, 31st, 1885, at Haver- 
straw, Rockland co., N. Y., James H. Conklin, 1n his 
85th year; an elder of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 


MILLER.—On Third month 31st, 1885, at Carmel, 
Putnam co., N. Y., John G. Miller, in his 71st year ; 
a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 


YARNALL.—On Fourth month 10th, 1885, at Con- 
cord, Delaware co., Pa., Mary H., wife of William P. 
Yarnall, in her 56th year. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


/WHENCE COMETH OUR WISDOM, AND HOW CAN 


“Thirdly. When we consider the close affinity be- | 


tween parents and their offspring, and that children 


inherit not only the condition in life, but often the | 
mental and physical peculiarities of their parents, and | 


when we reflect, moreover, that the training given 
in infancy has a decided and lasting influence upon 
human character, it is abundantly manifest, that in a 


great majority of cases, the children of pious and | 


judicious parents may be so educated, as to preserve 
them from the contaminating influence of the world, 
and to cherish in their hearts the principles of righte- 
ousness. The care extended by the Society of Friends 
over its junior members, and the consciousness they 


feel that they are entitled to the privileges, and | 
amenable to the rules, of the discipline, have a most | 


salutary influence upon their characters.”’ 

It is evident from the tenor of the article quoted 
that the right of membership pertained to children, 
with one parent a member. This rule continued 
until 1762, when it was felt necessary to set a limit 
to birth-right membership, as will be seen by the 
following extract from the discipline of that year: 


‘* Apprehending it will be one means of discourag- 
ing mixed or clandestine marriages in future and also 
conducive to the relief of the Society. Itis agreed 
that the children of such who have married contrary 
to the rules of our discipline and either of them 
remain out of membership with us; shall not be 
esteemed strictly as members of our religious society 
until by application made; either by themselves or 
their parent or parents and they be received as such. 

‘*Nevertheless as some tender regard appears due 
to them, it is desirous that Friends have a watchful 
eare after them to advise and caution in the wisdom 
of truth when they see occasion, and should declare 
they are not of us, in ease any scandalous conduct 
should bring a blemish on the Society and justly call 
for such censure.”’ 





MARRIAGES. 


POW ER—JOHNSON.—On Fourth mo. 9th, 1885, 
at the residence of the bride’s mother, under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Edward 8S. Power, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, son of Dr. Edward J. and the late Ma- 
tilda K. Power, of Kent co., Md., and Emma, daugh- 
ter of Angeline V. and the late Wm. A. Johnson. 


HINKLE—ROWLETT.—On Fourth month 6th, 
1885, by Friends’ cetemony, J. Stevens Hinkle and 
Josephine O., daughter of George Rowlett, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEWIS—CORLIES.—On Fourth month 9th, 1885, 





WE UNDERSTAND RIGHTLY? 


The proverb says, “in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety ;” and having read the many views and 
suggestions relative to the interests of our Society, 
I have been impressed to add the mite that has 
opened to me and presses for utterance, that each one 
bearing responsibilities (differing perhaps more in 
in proportiou than in quality), may come nearer and 
still nearer in that strength and unity which works 





| by love to the purification of all. And in connection 


therewith this query was presented. Whence cometh 
true wisdom, and what is the condition of a right 


| understanding ? 


By the Scripture record we learn that the Lord 
said, “my servant Job is a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil.” But 


| the test of his loyalty came to him as it comes to us. 
| We have abundant proof that he was supported by 


an inner faith in all his conflicts. When we read 
the account of his life as recorded, we feel that the 


same two forces are to struggle with now, and we 


realize that the experience of many is verified in the 
seemingly little events of life! that we have the 
same kind of conflicts, and the same overcoming 
necessary to purify us. Job declared that he was 


|“ full of confidence,” and is not this the experience 


of all who have come up out of the confusion of the 
purification into the “quiet habitation.” We feel, 
too, the effects of the two covenants, the nature of 
the child of the bond woman, and the child spirit of 
the free, yet it remains to be a truth, that he that is 
born after the flesh persecuteth him that is born after 
the Spirit. This is an individual experience by the 
force of the conflict. Blessed is the assurance that 
comes with the knowledge of the victory over self. 
Then can we adopt the language of Paul when he 
says, “So then, brethren, we are not children of the 
bond woman but of the free.” He also exhorted 
them to “stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

But this takes a constant watch and a pure self- 
denial ; let us follow up the example of Job and see 
if we can understand from whence he obtained his 
wisdom. When we read of his sufferings and the 
reprovings by his friends, yea! even the wife of his 
bosom besought him to give up his God and die, we 
are touched with the firm maintenance of his in- 
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tegrity, with his holy zeal for that inner power. ’Tis 
said that “in all this Job sinned not, nor charged 
God foolishly.” His whole being was so enamored 
with the Spirit of God that he could not give up the 
hope of at last resting in peace and in the full enjoy- 
ment of true wisdom. He reasoned even in his 





affliction that “he was confident of God’s mercy,” | 


and declared that there was a knowledge of “ natural 
things, but true wisdom was a gift of God.” 
How:true that a “man knoweth not the price 
thereof, neither is it in the land of the living. The 
deep saith it is not in me, the sea saith it is not in 
me.” The precious stones and sapphire cannot equal 


Job out of the whirlwind (his great conflict and 
despised condition) by enumerating His mighty 


works, and exemplifying his majesty and power, over | 


which Job had no control, with such queries as, 
* Where wast thou when [ laid the foundation of the 


it had issued out of the womb. 
clouds the garment thereof, and thick darkness a 
swaddling band for it, and said, hitherto shait thou 





come and no further; here shall thy proud waves be | 
stayed. Canst thou bind the sweet influence of the | 


Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Knowest 
thou the ordinances of heaven? canst thou set the 


dominions thereof in the earth. Canst thou lift up | 


thy voice to the clouds that abundance of waters 


inward parts? Or who hath given understanding to 
the heart?” Job was humiliated at these profound 
interrogations, and replied, “I know that thou canst 
do every thing, and that no thought is withholden 
from thee.” Here he was in a condition where he 


could receive instruction, the bright light of the | 


Gospel spirit in the fulness of power was ushered in, 
and Job gave expression by this knowledge in this 
wise: “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee.” The Spirit of 
God in him then became the judge, and as he turned 
to this Wisdom for counsel he saw the pure principle 
of all good and was guided by it. When this star 
has appeared to us let us inquire for the young 
child, know that it is receiving nourishment by the 
pure milk of the Word (the Divine life operating 
upon us), and if it becomes, as it were a lad, we will 
find that He will assist us to be “about our Father's 
business,” and our experience will be that the govern- 
ment of our lives will be upon the power and light 
of God in our souls, and there will be no end to it 
if we trust Him. We shall be enabled to keep the 
faith through the dark days and times when (from 
causes we cannot account for, the bright effulgence 
of hope is not burning on our path. But by the 
same spirit of overcoming we shall at last rejoice in 
the victory. 


Who shall attain unto true wisdom and gain a| 


right understanding of spiritual truth? “He that 
hath clean hands, and a pure heart. He shall receive 
the blessings from the Lord and righteousness from 
the God of his salvation.” If our desires be “ Ex- 
amine me, O Lord, and prove me; try my reins and 
my heart.” There will be a searching to know the 
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pure principle of life and light from the vital ex- 
perience of Scripture testimony, and we will find 
that all along down through time there have been 
beautiful similitudes, pointing to a high condition 
of Christian excellence. : 
There must be an experimental force touching our 
inner life, becoming a law unto our judgment and a 
light unto our feet. The fear of going counter to this 
high perception of spirit is the beginning of wisdom, 
and when it so permeates our souls as to enable 
us to depart from evil, this is understanding, and we 
shall hear the voice “feed my lambs.” My great 


concern is that we may each first know of the pre- 
it. Whence then cometh wisdom, and where is the | 
place of understanding? “ But when God spake to | 


paratory exercise arousing us into a pure zeal, justly 
tempered by the experienced wisdom which makes 


| wise the simple and humbles the proud in spirit, thus 


equalizing the views and opinions of the body. 
Christianity is admitted by all to be a life, yet do 
we square ours by the Type; I doubt not but that 


'we, as a Society have lost much life by tradition 
earth? declare if thou hast understanding.’ Or who | 
shut up the sea with a door when it brake forth as if | 
When I made the 


without the light of God to judge. Yet to try to 
revive us again by works under any other influence 
but the regenerating power of God in us, the holy 
unction of the Christ spirit, the birth of a new germ 
of a pure grace in the inner sanctuary is to do and 
fail. Let the emotional “watch” that they do not 
work by the ardent zeal to move faster. Let the 


extremely cautious “ watch” that they do not check 





the progress of the truth. Let us all “watch and 
pray,” holding in the one hand the sword of the 


| Spirit (to divide aright), in the other the balances of 
may cover thee? Who hath put wisdom in the | 


truth (to discern properly), and we shall move with 

the necessary elements to direct the powers “ that 

be for the Eternal Right. Mary G. Smit. 
Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Illinois. 





LEISURE IS GONE—gone where the spinning- 
wheels are gone, and the pack-horses, and the slow 
wagons, and the peddlers who brought bargains to 
the door on sunny afternoons. Ingenious philoso- 
phers tell you, perhaps, that the great work of the 
steam-engine is to create leisure for mankind, Do 
not believe them ; it only creates a vacuum for eager 
thought to rush in. Even idleness is eager now— 
eager for amusement ; prove to excursion trains, art 
museums, periodical literature and exciting novels ; 
prone even to scientific theorizing and cursory peeps 
through microscopes. 

Old leisure was quite a different personage; he 
only read one newspaper, innocent of leaders, and 
was free from that periodicity of sensation which we 
call post time. He was a contemplative, rather stout 
gentleman, of excellent digestion, of quiet percep- 
tions, undiseased by hypothesis, happy in his inability 
to know the causes of things, preferring the things 
themselves. Life was not a task to him, 
but a sinecure ; he fingered the guineas in his pocket, 
ate his dinners, and slept the sleep of the irresponsi- 
ble. Fine old Leisure! Do not be too severe upon him 
and judge him by our modern standard.—Selected. 


Sr? 


THERE is no great and no small 

To the Soul that maketh all : 

And, when it cometh, all things are; 
And it cometh everywhere. 


—R. W. Emerson. 
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THE ALBATROSS. 

If there was anything that gave a delightful relief 
to the monotony of our three months’ sea voyage 
from Boston to Valparaiso, it was the albatross. He 
is one of the sailor's most constant visitors in the 
Southern seas. And what an imposing visitor indeed ! 
He first came to us as if shot from the clouds, and in 
a sudden we saw circling round us a great majestic 
bird, with a solemn looking and heavy-beaked head 
of gray, a large white body charmingly balanced by | 
dark-colored wings, that extended from tip to tip the 
length of one’s outstretched hands or more,with a flight 
swift, easy and graceful above that of any other bird. 
Now, again, we saw him gliding across the vessel’s | 
wake, and then sweeping in long, wave-like curves 
over the ocean as far as the eye could reach. | 
Some of the sailors called him the “ man-o’-war bird,” 
and if this was to indicate his strength in moving 
through the air or battling with the winds, it was a 
most fitting epithet. As he flew he seemed to show 
no muscular exertion whatever. Hour after hour, | 
day after day, with head and wings perfectly motion 
less, we saw him wheeling and gliding as if he had | 
struck a bargain with the winds to carry him which 
way he liked. An inclination of the body, often till 
the pinions became almost yertical, acted like a 
rudder, and at the same time seemed to give him 
renewed impetus. And thus he went, swaying slowly 
first to this side, then to that, his keen eye peering | 
over the surface with a glance that threw contempt 
upon the other birds of tempest-loving kind. 

It was during the month of July that our good 
little ship was fighting her way through the stormy 
waters about Cape Horn. The albatrosses had left 
their hiding grounds and were joining the groups of 
cape pigeons, stormy petrels, and other birds that 
were already keeping his company. ‘These were all 
indeed a ravenous lot. They would eat almost any- 
thing, but pork was a delicacy that they would risk 
their lives for. No sooner did a little morsel of the 
savory food, trailed from a hook over the stern, catch 
the eye of the albatross, than he would hover wist- 
fully over it, and then throwing out his webbed feet, 
which seemed to act like an anchor, he would sud- 
denly drop down and take the fatal bite. Now and 
then, however, a wise old bird would take his posi- | 
tion, with all the dignity of a swan, close by the bait, 
and glance at us and about him, as if he meant us to 
understand that “ you can’t fool me.” And thus he 
would sit until lost in sight. The first albatross we 
caught was a powerful bird of about eighteen pounds’ 
weight. It took all a man’s strength to pull him 
aboard, resisting, as he did, with his huge wings, and 
defending himself with his formidable beak. When 
once upon deck, he was the clumsiest and most help- 
less creature imaginable. He had not space enough 
to get the necessary momentum to send him into the 
air. Even in the water, he had to run some distance 
along the surface, paddling with his feet and beating 
the air with his wings, before he could rise. Our 
first mate, a dare-devil sort of fellow, had all along 
been panting to do some doughty deed. Tie alba- 
tross apparently gave him just the opportunity he 
wanted. We had got fairly out of Cape Horn 
weather, and were enjoying a day of comparative 
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calm. The mate stood forward, a pistol in each 
hand, keenly watching the few birds that still circled 
about us. He had gained a rare experience with the 
revolver, as a scout in the West, and had already 
proved his skill on board ship by breaking, in two 
successive shots, a string and bottle that hung by it 
from the end of the main-yard. No sooner did two 
birds cross the bows within pistol shot than two rapid 
reports were heard, and after a few moments had 


| passed the mate was seen struggling in the water with 


two wounded albatross, some fifty yards distant. He 


| returned triumphantly with his prizes, but bleeding 
| and exhausted, and within an ell of making food for 
'the sharks that put in an appearance just as he was 


being raised over the vessel’s side. 
We saw no more of the albatross after we had 
passed the thirtieth parallel of south latitude. He 


'had followed us, like a faithful friend, for ten days 


or more, even many hundreds of miles from land, 
and was never seen off the wing except when feeding 
upon our galley refuse, or resting at night all wrapped 
in sleep, and cradled by the friendly nursing of the 


| winds and waves.— The American. 





OVERWORKED WOMEN. 


American women can do anything, so they try to 





|do everything. Nature cries out against this covet- 
‘ousness. No one person is allowed to have or do 


everything. Only a certain amount of vitality is 
manufactured within a given time; and if the ex- 
penditure exceeds the income, the result, according to 
Micawber’s calculations, is—misery! That is the state 
of our women—misery from overwork. 

It grows largely from the fact of not understanding 
the relative value of things, and of not understanding 
the relativeness of things themselves. Luxury and 
beauty have a great moral influence, but they are not 
so valuable as peace of mind and rest of body, nor is 
their moral influence as great as that of a cheerful 
woman. Her price is above rubies. Like the Indian 
chief, we are forced to say, mournfully: ‘‘ Too much 
house.” That is what ails our women; they are dying 
of “too much house.” 

When there is too much house, there is always too 
little home. Good house-keeping is by no means as 
rare as good home-keeping. It is of far less import- 
ance. A certain amount of drudgery must be gone 
through with, daily, in any calling, about three-fourths 
of life is drudgery. One-fourth can be rescued from 
the toil and moil of the world by management and 
thought. The most difficult and the most necessary 
lesson for a housekeeper to learn is that she must as- 
sert her individuality. It is useless to try to please 
everybody. Many things in our homes are done di- 
rectly with “an eye single” toour neighbors. Work 
must be pruned down and lopped off until it matches 
strength, for the latter refuses to be enlarged by any 
amount of thought. 

It is a nice point to adjust this balance properly. 
It requires much giving up and letting go. What 
shall we give up? Ay there’s the rub. Everything 
seems so important. Things must be kept clean, there 
is no doubt about that; but the number of things to 
be kept clean can be greatly diminished. Wisdom 
would suggest the minimum consistent with comfort 
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and refinement. In many homes there is an embar- 


rassment of riches in the shape of conveniences and 
petty treasures that must be kept in order, stealing 
time that might be bestowed with profit and satis- 
faction upon the higher things of life: people, books, 
art, nature, and all the subtle excellences that make 
life worth living. 

Each must solve for herself the question of simpli- 
fying living in order to ennoble domestic life. Every 
woman knows her own complexity. The same things 
do not press with equal weight upon all. On general 
principles, however, it is safe to say that 

There’s too much worry goes to a bonnet, 

There’s too much ironing goes to a shirt.” 
There are too many preserves, too many ruffles and 
tucks and elaboration in the making and trimming 
of garments, that add labor and do not add to their 
beauty. 

Woman’s features are Jargely self-made. Carvings, 


upholstery, brasses, bronzes, that cause frowns, back- | 


aches, irritability, and heart-aches, are a poor invest- 
ment of money and time. Things, more than people, 
bring women to the verge of despair. The endless 
round of imagined duties cause chronic overwork 


among women, produces the saddest results to them | 


and those dependent upon them for rest and comfort. 


“There is nothing in the world I dread,” said the | 


Household Philosopher, “like a thoroughly ex- 
hausted woman. No amount of personal comfort ever 
compensate for such a state of affairs.” Of course 
not. What constantly tired woman is capable of 
generous sympathy and ready help, or of companion- 
ship? Can she divide care and double joy? The 
better part of life cries out for warmth and teuder- 





ness; but the women who should give it are blindly 
wasting themselves on material things, polishing the 
outsides of the cup without a thought of the wine 
within. 
To conquer prejudice, surmount education, and 
overcome habits of mind and body, implies force of 
will and power of effort. This same conquering and 
overcoming is necessary to the true emancipation of 
women.—L. F. B., in the Christian Union. 





WARNING TO THE YOUNG. 


The statement made by General Grant’s physi- 
cians that the cancer which has developed in his 
tongue and is likely to cause his death has been pro- 
duced by excessive smoking should call attention 
afresh to the evils of this pernicious habit, which has 
of late increased alarmingly among almost all classes. 
It will be remembered that Senator Hill, of Georgia, 
died from a cancer produced by nicotine poisoning ; 
and several years ago the late Schuyler Colfax was 
brought to the very door of death by the excessive 
use of smoking. Warned by his physicians, he dis- 
continued the use of tobacco, but not soon enough— 
so many medical men think—to altogether prevent 
the results which come from the cigar. His sudden 
death was possibly occasioned by this evil. There 
is but one voice from the best medical authorities 
concerning the injury occasioned by excessive smok- 
ing in adults, while the habit of even moderate 
smoking in boys is invariably harmful. These 
lessons should be pressed home by every teacher of 





youth and by every parent. Weare not saying that 
the moderate use of tobacco is always an evil, or that 
those who so indulge are necessarily violating moral 
or physical laws. We are simply referring to the 
judgment of medical authority and the verdict of 
experience. Whilesome may use tobacco moderately 
and without injury, the danger of excess is always 
great; and absolute abstinence seems the safest road 
for all.— Advance. 


SS 


_ POETRY. 


BACK AGAIN! 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








The chill snows lingered, the spring was late, 

It seemed a weariful while to wait 

For warmth, and fragrance, and song, and flowers, 
And balmy airs, and delicious showers. 


But we bided our time, and with patient eyes 
We watched the slow relenting skies, 

Till at last one April morning we woke 

To find we were free of the winter’s yoke, 


And a rush of wings through the rushing rain 
Told us the birds were back again. 

A joyous tumult we heard aloft — 

Clear, rippling music and flutterings soft. 


So light of heart and so light of wing, 
All hope of summer, delight of spring, 
They seemed to utter with voices sweet, 
Upborne on their airy pinions fleet. 


Dainty, delicate, lovely things! 

Would that my thoughts, like you, had wings 
To match your grace, your charm, your cheer, 
Your fine, melodious atmosphere! 


Precious and beautiful gifts of God, 
Seattered through Heaven and earth abroad! 
Who, ungrateful, would do you wrong, 
Check your flight and your golden song? 


O friendly spirits! O sweet, sweet birds! 
Would I could put my welcome in words 
Fit for such singers as you to hear, 
Sky-born minstrels and poets dear! 
—<St. Nicholas. 


ro 






AT ALL TIMES. 





BY JANE CREWDSON. 





O Thou whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet, 

I give Thee thanks for every drop, 
The bitter and the sweet. 


I praise Thee for the desert road 
And for the river-side, 

For all Thy goodness hath bestowed 
And all Thy grace denied. 


I thank Thee for both smile and frown, 
And for the gain and loss; 

I praise Thee for the future crown 
And for the present cross. 


I thank Thee for the wing of love, 
Which stirred my worldly nest, 

And for the stormy clouds that drove 
The flutterer to Thy breast. 


I bless Thee for the glad increase 
And for the waning joy, 

And for this strange, this settled peace, 
Which nothing can destroy. 


<s 
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FENELON’S PRAYER. 


“O Lord! take thou my heart, 
I cannot give it thee ;”’ 
’Tis bound so fast by earthly ties 
I cannot wrest it free. 
So close love’s clinging tendrils twine, 
How can it be entirely thine? 


‘‘And when thou takest it, 
Keep it, O Lord! for I 
Can never keep it for thee,’’ while 
Earth’s tempting voices cry : 
“Come back to us, dear heart.’’ But, oh! 
My Father, do not let it go! 
‘‘And save me, Lord, in spite 
Of my own self.’ For when 


Sometimes I long for better things ; 
The wish takes flight again. 
So, pitying Lord, [ only pray, 
Cast not so poor a heart away. 
—V. B. H., in 8. S. Times. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES 


Mercury is evening star until the 27th, when he 
becomes morning star. He comes to the front on the 
planetary records, easily winning the place of honor 
for he is the only member of the sun’s family who 
contributes interesting incidents to the annals of 
April, the month being specially uneventful and 
monotonous as regards the movements of our usually 
lively and active brother and sister planets. Mer- 
cury’s course is marked by three events. The most 
noteworthy to terrestrial view in his greatest eastern 
elongation. This event occurs on the 8th at two 
o'clock in the morning when Mercury is 19° 26’ east 
ofthesun. It is the best opportunity the year affords 
for a sight of Mercury as evening star with the un- 
aided eye. Intelligent observers will be sure to find 
him if the weather conditions are favorable and if 
the directions given are faithfully carried out. 

Three conditions are required for the best con- 
ceivable view of Mercury at eastern elongation. The 
event must take place at the season of the year when 
twilight is shortest, in order to have a darker back- 
ground in the sky for the exhibition, The planet 
must be in aphelion, or farthest from the sun, in order 
to have the elongation, or distance from the sun, the 
greatest possible. The planet should be at his great- 
est distance from the ecliptic, or sun’s path, on the 
north side, a necessary condition for the best observa- 
tion of all the planets. 

These three circumstances never occur together, 
for such is the position of Mercury's orbit that when 
the elongation is the greatest possible the planet is 
south of the sun, and not so well situated as when 

_ the elongation is less, and the position north of the 
sun. We, therefore, never see Mercury under the 
most favorable combinations. At the present elon- 
gation the twilight is near the shortest, and the posi- 
tion of the planet is at his greatest distance north of 
the sun’s centre, or north of the ecliptic. But the 
elongation is 19° 26’. instead of the maximum, 27° 
47’, and he is, therefore, far distant from aphelion, 
which, even traveling with his amazing velocity, he 
will not reach until the 11th of May. It will be 
remembered that Mercury, as seen from the earth, 
appears to oscillate in straight lines east and west of 
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the sun, and that at eastern elongation he has reached 
the end of the chain that seems to bind him to the 
sun, and then begins to retrace his steps. The ellip- 
ticity of his orbit is greater than that of any other 
planet in the system, so that at aphelion he is 
15,000,000 miles farther from the sun than when in 
perehelion. There are the same great variations in 
his distance from the earth, and corresponding varia- 
tions in his brilliancy. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ’ 

On the 27th, at ten o’clock in the evening, Mer- 
cury is in inferior conjunction with the sun, passing 
between the earth and the sun, completing his course 
as evening star, and reappearing on the sun’s western 
side to run his short course as morning star. 

On the 28th, traveling westward, he encounters 
Venus traveling eastward. The planets are in con- 
junction, Mercury being 1°42’ north. This event 
occurring the day after Mercury’s inferior conjunc- 
tion shows how near both planets are to the sun, and 
how entirely they are hidden in his rays. It may 
seem strange that Mercury, having just passed between 
the sun and the earth, and Venus nearly ready to 
pass beyond the sun, should be side by side. But 
this is the way they would be projected on the sky to 
an observer on the earth if they were visible. 

Jupiter is evening star. If Mercury wins the first 
place for the number of incidents he contributes to 
enliven the annals of the month, Jupiter deserves 
high rank for the splendor of his appearance in the 
nocturnal sky. He is first and foremost for size and 
brilliancy among the starry host, an object beautiful 
to behold as he makes his way over the celestial 
road, followed by his twinkling attendant, Regulus. 
Planet and star keep at about the same distance 
from each other during the month, for Jupiter is in 
stationary aspect and varies little in his bearings. It 
is well to enjoy the present beaming aspect of the 
prince of planets, for his course tends to the south, 
and he is approaching the aphelion of his orbit. Six 
years must intervene before he seemingly completes 
the circle of the zodiac, and comes round again, in 
1892, to perihelion and greatest northern declina- 
tion. 

Saturn is evening star, and holds his court in the 
western sky, having passed the meridian before it is 
dark enough for him to be visible and sinking below 
the western horizon before midnight, when the month 
coymences. He, like Jupiter, is nearly stationary 
during the month. 

Neptune is evening star. He is very near thesun, 
and the first of the four great planets to disappear 
below the horizon. 

Uranus is evening star. 
worthy in his course. 

Venus is morning star, though nearly lost to sight. 
She is very near the sun and will soon pass beyond 
the great orb. 

The April moon fulls on the 29th, at fourteen 
minutes after one o’clock in the morning. The 
waving moon is in close conjunction with Mars and 
Venus on the 14th, the day before her change. She 
is at her nearest point to Mercury and Neptune on 
the 16th, in conjunction with Saturn on the 18th, 
with Jupiter on the 23d, and with Uranus on the 
26th. The moon’s conjunctions in her April circuit 


There is nothing note- 


| are not noteworthy, for they are either invisible, or 
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moon and planet are far apart as they pass on the 
celestial road. 

Our fair satellite, however, gets up a charming 
exhibition on a more southern belt of the earth’s 
territory between the limiting parallel of 28° and 
38° south Jatitude. She occults the planet Venus on 
the 14th, at three o’clock in the afternoon. The close 
conjunction occurring in this vicinity, for moon and 
planet are then only six apart, becomes in the more 
favored belt of the earth’s domain a beautiful occulta- 
tion. The slender crescent, only ten hours before 
new moon, occults the fairest of the stars, at that 
time nearly a rounded orb. Moon and planet are 
in turn hidden in the blaze of sunlight. Conjunc- 
tion and occultation are therefore invisible to the 
naked eye, and in this respect we are as well off as 
our southern neighbors. The phenomenon may be 
observed with the aid of a powerful telescope, for 
through its light-gathering glass the brilliant planet 
may be followed in full daylight, till she is nearly 
ready to pass beyond the great luminary.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. _ 


THE AssocriaTION’ FOR INCREASING INTEREST IN 
THE Society OF FRIENDs held two sessions on Sixth- 
day, Fourth month 10th. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

‘ The committee appointed to consider the proposi- | 
tion from A. C. Dorland made a report, which was | 
accepted, and sent to the Executive Committee for 
publication. They propose that a committee be ap | 
pointed within the limits of each Monthly or Prepa- | 
rative Meeting to arrange for a series of gatherings 
for social and intellectual improvement. and that 
these meetings be conducted somewhat after the fol- | 
lowing plan: 

“ Meetings shall be held at private houses, or in 
the meeting-house, once in two weeks, during about 
half the year. 

“All members and those in sympathy with Friends | 
shall be invited to identify themselves with and give | 
aid to the movement. A portion of the time shall 
be occupied in reading original essays, or selections 
from such authors as the committee may designate. | 
The remainder of the time shall be devoted to social | 
intercourse. : 

“In case there are members wishing to pursue a 
special course of reading or study in addition to the 
above, such shall be provided for during the inter- 
vening weeks. 

“Great care should be exercised in selecting the | 
committee, as the success of the movement will de- | 
pend in a great degree upon the manner in which 


/and provided with competent instructors. 





the meetings are conducted. These committees 
should be encouraged to have lectures delivered 
upon suitable subjects as often as practicable, instead 
of the other literary exercises recommended. 

“In considering the establishment of an Institute 
of Friends it does not seem probable that it could 
be done to advantage except in large cities and 
towns. Such an organization should have for its 
first object a closer acquaintance and association 
among the yonng people of our Society and those 
interested in it, for mutual benefit and co-operation 
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in literary, philanthropic and religious work, and to 
provide an attractive and profitable place, where 
young people engaged in business and without home 
influences may spend their evenings and other leisure 
time. 

“To do this effectively, a regular organization 
should be had, with standing committees charged 
with the care of the various departments of the 
work, 

“The membership should be based upon a small 
membership fee and annual due to defray the neces- 
sary expenses. Any member of our Religious Soci- 
ety, or any person interested in it, to be eligible to 
membership, the ofticers always to be members of the 
Society of Friends. A regular place of meeting, al- 
ways open, consisting of two or more cheerful rooms, 
attractively furnished, well lighted, heated and ven- 
tilated, should be provided. 

“The best current magazines, periodicals and pa- 
pers should be upon the tables; a well-selected 


| reference library at hand, and, as way opens, a mis- 


cellaneous library also. 

“Classes for reading or study should be formed, 
from time to time, as demand for them is apparent, 
During 
the winter season a course of lectures should be de- 
livered by the best obtainable talent, so providing 
for all of our members and those interested profitable 
and pleasant entertainment within our own borders. 

“ Believing that with the various First-day schools 
the opportunity is afforded for organizing a plan for 


| social minglings with the children of our Society, 


and others who may be drawn to join them, we pro- 
pose that during at least one-half of the year there 
be once a month a time set apart in the different 


| localities of Friends’ meetings for an assembling of 


the children, either at the meeting-house or at the 
private residence of a member; the time designated 
to be occupied with some attractive and instructive 
form of literary exercises under the supervision of 


older persons, but conducted by the children, and 


social mingling to embrace conversation and simple 
amusements.” 

Some discussion followed upon the plan of carry- 
ing out these recommendations, as this association 
has no power to appoint committees in the Monthly 
Meetings. 

It was thought we should carry the burden home 
to our own meetings, and present our individual con- 
victions there. 

The question was asked, Are these outside influ- 
ences doing good or harm? 

The First-day schoo] has long been an outside or- 
ganization, but it has proved beneficial, and other 
outside organizations, if they are right, will make 
themselves felt in the meeting. They should be con- ” 
sidered as auxiliary, and seeking to build up the So- 
ciety. It is the object of this association to evolve 


‘light on the best means of promoting the interests of 


the Society of Friends, and we can only recommend 
what we have thought of and digested. New plans 
and wise plans will come. 

A light created cannot be hidden under a bushel. 
Whatever valuable thought we can give out will 
find a reception. We cannot propose a perfect 
scheme, but an influence for the good of humanity. 
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At the evening session the clerk said that it was 
felt that the time had come to make the motion 
which is embodied in the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this body invite the Elders and 
Overseers throughout the Yearly Meeting to meet 
with the Executive Committee at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Fifth month 2d, at 10} o’clock. 


Inasmuch as this association cannot accomplish 
the end intended without the co-operation of the dif- 
ferent branches of our religious organization, it was 
thought to be proper to invite the counsel of those 
who are further advanced and more deeply expe- 
rienced. 

The three propositions regarding birthright mem- 
bership were then taken up: 


Ist. It is the sense of this association that the right 


of membership should be extended to children where | 


one of the parents is a member, upon the request of 
such parent. 

2d. That children who have one parent a member 
of our meeting should, on application of the parents, 
have all the rights of membership during their mi- 
nority ; but before arriving at the age of 25 said chil- 
dren should decide whether they should remain 
members or not. 


3d. All children with one parent, only, a member, | 


born after the adoption of this rule, shall be recorded 
as members, if both parents give their written con- 
sent thereto. 

Several Friends spoke in favor of admitting to 
full membership children who have but one parent a 
member, but others favored limiting the time to 25 
years. It was the view of some that this limitation 


should be put upon all birthright membership, as it | 


would oblige children to become acquainted with our 
Society in order to come to a decision. The present 
plan was thought by one Friend to be a false secu- 
rity for the church, for the parents and for the chil- 
dren. After a full consideration, the second propo- 
sition was adopted. 


It was decided to hold the next meeting Fifth mo. 
29th. 


THE LIBRARY. 


B.A., D.D. With decipherment of Hittite Inscrip- 
tions by Professor Sayce.—This important and careful 
work is from the press of Scribner & Welford. 

The object of the book is to restore the Empire of 
the Hittites to its rightful position in secular history, 
and thus confirm the scattered reference to the Hit- 
titesin Sacred History. Says the author: 


From the time of Abraham to the Captivity, the Hittites 
move on parallel lines with the chosen people. 

We see them carrying out with formal courtesy a shrewd 
bargain with the father of the faithful. We see tneir serried 
lines of chariots opposing Joshua on his entrance into the 
promised land, and in the decisive battle by Lake Merom. 
We see their soldiers of fortune leading the hosts of David and 
Solomon, and their women in the harems of the same powerful 
monarchs; and finally we see the Syrian army flying in panic 
from the siege of Samaria for fear of the “* Kings of the Hit- 
tites.” 

Up to very recent time’ it was not possible to locate 
the “Children of Heth,’ or Hittites, with any cer- 
tainty, but the finding of the wonderful inscribed 
stones at Hamah by the author, in 1871, the perfect 

laster casts of them which he furnished to the British 

useum, and their systematic study by the best schol- 
ars of England, has laid before the world the evidences 


The Empire of the Hittites. By William Wright, | 


| of the existence of an empire to the north of Palestine, 

| from which came the Hittites. 

| Those who cling with a kind of devotion to the 

| sacredness of the Bible narrative will be glad to be 
assured that this is fully sustained by the cumulative 
evidences of modern discovery ; and the light of the 
19th century, A. D., reveals to us the existence of a 
Hittite power in the 19th century, B. C., and enables 
us to follow the fortunes of that power down to 717 B. 
C., when the Hittite Empire was finally crushed on 
the fatal field of Carchemish. 


Ferishtah’s Fancies.—This is a new philosophical 
poem by Robert Browning, and will be read studi- 
ously and with eager interest by those who love to 
follow the craggy paths of this great poet, up to the 
heights to which he habitually attains. 

‘*Ferishtah ” is a Persian Dervish, and his observa- 
tions and reflections are his ‘‘fancies.’’? An oriental 
poem is this, and many will find much food for the 
spirit in these ‘‘ fancies,’’ and will take much pleasure 
from the obscure verse in which Browning chooses to 
clothe wise and noble thought. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 








Domestic.—A. P. Lawton, nominated by President 
| Cleveland as Minister to Russia, has had his name 
| withdrawn by the President because his disabilities 
in consequence of participating in the civil war of 
1861 are not removed. Itis hoped that the appoint- 
ments to Federal office during the recess of the Sen- 
| ate will be so discreet as to win the confidence of the 
whole country. 


Ir is announced that efforts are being made to expel ° 
Chinese laborers from Washington Territory. Citi- 
zens have been threatened with violence to person 
and property unless they promptly discharge all Chi- 
nese laborers. 


From Raleigh, N. C., comes the annopncement 
that many colored people of that State are desirous of 
emigrating to Liberia. The wages they have been 
receiving are so very low that they are kept in ex- 
treme poverty. 


THE Freedom of Worship bill has passed the Sen- 
ate of New York Legislature, on Fourth month Ist. 


THE latest advices from West Virginia show that 
there is still great destitution in this State. 

The Mason County Gazette, published at Point 
Pleasant, says that it is reliably informed that 600 peo- 
ple in that county are in absolute want, and that 
many of them are in astarving condition. The Gazette 
also says the distress in Clendenen district is awful, 
|and that many people there are actually starving. 
It declares that the attempts to disguise the real facts 
are inhuman, and appeals to the County Court to 
meet and provide immediate relief for the sufferers. 


ADA C. SWEET, Pension Agent at Chicago, was ap- 
pointed by General Grant in 1874, and she has per- 
formed her duties well ever since. So much Colonel 
John C. Black, the new Commissioner of Pensions, 
admitted in his despatch asking her to resign. A.C. 
Sweet, therefore, has stated her case to President 
Cleveland ina — despatch, and has also in- 
formed Colonel Black that she does not mean to re- 
sign. It will be interesting to see what the President 
willdo now. A.C. Sweet at least has the principles’ 
of Civil Service Reform on her side, unless, indeed, 
according to Democratic interpretation, they do not 
apply to women. 


Foreign.—Rufino Barrios, President of Guatemala, 
is believed to have been slain in battle, but there is as 
yet a shade of doubt as to the death of the ambitious 
Guatemalan. The proposed consolidation of the Cen- 
tral American republics would be advantageous, if 
| they were all ready to come into it voluntarily. 
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THE Daily News says that it sees no reason to sus- 
pect the Czar or M. de Giers of being antipathetic 
to peace, but it cannot advise its readers to conclude 
that the danger of war is over. The preparations on 
the Russo-Afghan frontier, the News says, show that 
the Cabinets of both England and Russia are of the 
oo that the risk of a collision has not yet been 
ave ; 


“THE stir of preparation,’ says the Zribune, ‘‘or 
the clash of actual conflict, is to be heard to-day over 
a wide area of the inhabitable earth. England, 
France, Italy, Russia, Turkey, India, Australasia, 
Egypt, South Africa, Arabia, China, Madagascar, 
Central America, Canada, and even, to a slight ex- 
tent, the United States, feel the combative tendency.”’ 


THE Prince and Princess of Wales and their eldest 
son are now in Ireland, where they have had a cor- 
dial reception, which gave evidence of enthusiasm on 
the part of the ——. Their mission is in the inte- 
rest of peace and good will. 


A DESPATCH from Suakim says that fresh British 
troops have arrived at Handoub, in Soudan, with 
orders to build a zereba at that point. 

Four miles of the Suakim-Berber Railway has been 
constructed. The country around Handoub appears 
to be quite clear of the enemy, no signs of whom | 
appear. 

| 


It is reported that a battle between Russian and | 
Afghan forces has been fought near Penjdeh, in 
which the Afghans are believed to have been worsted 
—500 men slain. 


Penjdeh is on the Murghob river, which flows 


through the north of Afghanistan, then through Tur- 
kistan, and is lost in the desert. 





\ 

| 

THE Riel rebellion in Canada appears to be a re- | 

awakening of the uprising of fifteen years ago (1870), | 

and undey the same leadership, Louis Riel. The terms | 

then made by the rebels have not, it is claimed, been | 

kept by the Dominion authorities, and the present 
rebellion is much more threatening than the first. 


Nova Scoria is demanding a repeal of the act of 
consolidation which welds the Canadian provinces 
into the Dominion of Canada. She has three grievan- 
ces. She is too small and too remote from the interior 
to profit by the protective policy of the Dominion, 
she has large and important coal beds, while the duty 
on coal does not keep Pennsylvania coal out of Canada ; 
and the intercolonial railroad does not, as was hoped, 
make her the winter port of the Dominion. 





A CONSTANTINOPLE despatch says an official pro- 
clamation has been issued stating that the Mahdi, act- 
ing in opposition to the principles of Islamism, has 

ssibly carried his seditious audacity to the extent of 
issuing further incendiary manifestos in Hedjaz and 
Yemen against Ottoman domination. Mussulmans 
will regard the Soudanese agitator as an impostor and 
a robber chief of the worst kind, and will treat the 
new appeal of fanaticism and barbarism with the same 
profound contempt as heretofore. 


HENRI BRIsson, the new French Premier, announced 
the policy of the Ministry to be peace, if China would 
recognize the sights accorded France by the treaties 
made with Annam and China. The French Chan- 
ber of Deputies voted $30,000,000 asked by the new 
Ministry. 


THE American system of checking baggage has been 
inaugurated on the Midland Railway, in England, 
and the English newspapers have more or less to say 
on the subject, one of them expressing an opinion 
shared by others in the remark that while the inneva- 
tion isa great relief to ordinary travelers, “to ladies 
and nervous old gentlemen it is a positive boon.”’ 





Dr. LEOPOLD VON RANKE, the historian, has com- 
pleted his sixtieth year as professor in Berlin Univers- 
ity, and has been made an Honorary Citizen of that 
capital—an honor shared by only four others—Bis- 
marck, Moltke, Dr. Schliemann and Herr Kochhann. 





THE custom of appointing an Arbor Day now pre- 
vails in eight States of the Union. 
AMERICANS are to operate the new Government 


railway of Siam, and ten first-class telegraph operators 
are being chosen for that branch of the service. 





THE town of Pullman, near Chicago, has its sewage 
carried out to the Pullman farm and utilized as a 
fertilizer. This is evidently a good thing for both the 
city and the farm, the latter paying eight per cent. per 
annum on the capital invested. : 


AN effort has been made to cultivate the nettle, 
with the object of obtaining from ita material suit- 
able for weaving. A lady in Germany has raised net- 
tles on patches of waste or nearly profitless land, and 
has secured a crop which has yielded fibres of such 
fineness and tenacity that she has induced some farm- 
ers in her neighborhood to try what further improve- 
ment can be effected in the nettle by growing it on 
soil formerly devoted to wheat. 


AN Entomologist has reported having found 724 
species of noxious insects in the trees, shrubs and 
plants of the New York parks last year. These in- 
clude the cotton worm of the South, the wood borers 
of the West, the sugar-cane beetle, many species un- 
known to the entomologist, and some entirely new 
species. The most destructive insects to the trees are 
the bag worm, the tent and web caterpillars, the scale 
insect, the cocus and the elm beetle. Of these insects 
nearly seven bushels of cocoons and egg mosses were 
removed. 


ONE of the results of recent Norwegian explorations 
in Spitzbergen Seas is the discovery of several islands 
to the east of King Karl or Wiche Land. It seems 
that the year 1884 was a remarkable one for ice in high 
latitudes. All the summer a belt of land ice blocked 
the west side of Spitzbergen, but the usually impeded 
east side was exception: lly open, thus indicating that 
the position of such ice obstruction depends mostly on 
the direction of the prevailing winds. 





NOTICES. 
The Bucks County Friends’ Temperance Committee 
will hold a meeting to advance the cause, in Newtown 
Meeting-house, on First-day afternoon, the 26th inst., 
at 2.30 o’clock. All are invited. 
C.S. HoLcoms, Clerk. 


A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages, will be held in Philadelphia, 
at Race Street Meeting-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh- 
day, Fourth mo. 25th, 1885, at 1 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race Street 
Parlor, on the same day, at 10 A. M. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, 


— 


’ Concord F. D.S. Union, will be held on Seventh- 
day, Fourth mo. 18th, atl0 A. M., at Chester, Pa. 

A full attendance is desirable from all the schoolsin 
the Union, and visiting Friends are cordially invited. 


THos. B. BRown, 
Ciara B. MILLER, \ Clerks. 


\ Clerks. 


~ 


